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WAR sometimes acts like a derrick 
in pulling to the surface socially dan- 
fai gerous emotions that can gravely 
complicate everyday living; panic that there 
will not be enough of the necessities of life 
to go around; of sellers that seek to make an 
extra profit out of that fear; avarice of buy- 
ers who try to corner an extra share of the 
supply of goods. 





KNOWING THE FACTS ABOUT ECONOMIC 
conditions in our own country is the strong- 
est leash that individual consumers can put 
on emotions such as these. Facts about sup- 
plies, about demand, about prices. Know- 
ing such facts is a protection both against 
fear of want and insecurity and against un- 
fair advantages which some may be tempted 
to take in the stress of war conditions. 


“WE ARE NOT IN WAR,” SECRETARY HENRY 
A. Wallace reminded consumers and mer- 
chants in a broadcast on September 8, ‘and 
we have an abundance of practically all kinds 
of food.” The solid foundation for such a 
statement is presented in our summary of 
food supplies which appears on page 13. 
The facts and figures in this article are your 
protection against the kind of alarms that 
spread through the country almost imme- 
diately after the beginning of war abroad on 
September 1. You can do yourself a service 
by reading and carefully noting the facts it 
presents. You can do your neighbor a serv- 
ice by passing along this summary of the 
food supply situation. 


“WE HAVE IN AGRICULTURE A MECHANISM 
which in a measure does for agriculture what 
the Government insurance of bank deposits 
does for banks,” continued Secretary Wal- 


“Today no one would rush to a bank 
to get his money out because he knows that 
the Federal Government has set up bank re- 
serves to protect him. In the same way in 
agriculture, the Government has provided 
certain reserves. Through the Ever Normal 
Granary, plentiful quantities of wheat and 
corn and cotton have been stored by the 
farmers and the Government. When house- 
wives know as much about the Ever Normal 
Granary as bank depositors know about the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, there 
will be as little likelihood of a run on gro- 
cery stores as there now is of runs on banks.” 


lace. 


(In a later issue we will explain the princi- 
ples and operations of the Ever Normal 
Granary.) 


EQUAL OBLIGATION TO PULL TOGETHER 
rests on and is accepted by the makers and 
merchants of goods. As September drew to 
a close, one trade association after another 
took the patriotic stand that none of its mem- 
bers should turn to selfish account the 
stresses of war conditions. Wise merchants 
and other groups realize that it is to their 
interest, as much as to consumers’, to control 
any minority which might attempt to profit- 
eer ON war scares. 


THERE IS NO LAW MAKING PROFITEERING 
illegal unless there is clearly established a 
conspiracy in restraint of trade. Protection 
against profiteering rests on community sup- 
port of those of longer vision who are ready 
to set aside immediate gains for the common 
good. Each community will develop its 
own technique for coalescing such support. 
Consumers’ Guide would welcome a report 
from you on what your community is doing 
in this direction. 


FARM LEADERS, BUSINESS MEN, AND PUBLIC 
officials concerned with food and fiber pro- 
duction and marketing were invited early in 
September to form an Agricultural Advisory 
Council to work with the Department of 
Agriculture in meeting emergency problems 
provoked by war conditions abroad. 

“It is of primary importance,” said the 
Secretary in his invitation to these men to 
join the Council, “to do everything possible 
to keep us out of war. We, therefore, 
should make studies of the necessary action 
to keep us at peace without placing impos 
sible burdens on any large section of our 
population.” 

First meeting of the Council occurred in 
Washington on September 19. “The war 
in Europe,” the Council stated at the conclu- 
sion of this meeting, “will strengthen many 





farm prices here, but consumers need have 
no fear of shortage or runaway prices. Such 
advances in farm prices as may occur will 
tend to restore the balance between farm and 
city prices and help to bring about normal 
business and employment. 

“We are in a much better all-around posi- 
tion to meet emergencies than we were at 
the outbreak of the last war. 
kitchen, the whole system of producing, 
processing, and distributing has been greatly 
simplified and improved. 

“The Department of Agriculture, with the 
full cooperation of the groups represented 
by this Council, is the medium through 
which the efforts of the agencies represented 
here can be most effective. 

“Whatever is done, must be done through 
voluntary means without 


From farm to 


regimentation, 
Action should be directed toward securing 
and maintaining proper balance by means of 
fair prices for farm products, fair wages for 
labor, and fair profits for business. 

“It should be emphasized that the prices 
of most farm products are still low, despite 
some recent increases, and that the general 
welfare demands that the prices of farm 
products rise to their proper relationship 
with other prices and wages.” 


DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS FOODS GOES ON, 
as we report in the lead story in this issue, 
as further evidence that there is no ground 
for alarm over the food resources of this 
country, and in recognition of the fact that 
millions of families continue to depend on 
relief for their essentials of living. Since 
our article on Dayton was prepared, the Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodities Corporation has 
announced the extension of its Food-Stamp 
Plan to a seventh city, Springfield, Ill. The 
record in six cities has justified, in the opin- 
ion of the Secretary, the gradual extension 
of the Plan to other cities throughout the 
country. 


TUNE IN ON “CONSUMER TIME” EVERY 
Tuesday at 1:45 p. m., Eastern Standard 
Time, for a round-up of facts on what's hap- 
pening to food supplies and prices. Each 
week Consumers’ Counsel D. E. Montgomery 
gives a 3-minute summary at the close of this 
program broadcast over the NBC Red Net- 
work. 

"I know no safe depository of the ultimate 
powers of society but the people themselves; 
and if we think them not enlightened enough 
to exercise their control with a wholesome 
discretion, the remedy is not to take it from 
them but to inform their discretion by edu- 
cation.” 

—Thomas Jefferson. 
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Dayton Works Out Wrinkles 
in the Food Stamp Plan 


One of six cities to try out the new experiment in better nutrition, 
Dayton, Ohio, shows how stamps can pull farm surpluses through 
commercial channels and into the market baskets of poorly fed citizens 


*¢J0M—that husband— 

made good money in the refrigerator 

factory here. He even lasted 
through the layoffs, but he took sick and 
went to the State hospital. Now it looks 
like he ain’t never going to recover. That 
just leaves me and mama and the babies. 
There’re 4 of them. 

“Course, in 2 more years mama is going to 
get a pension. 

“I do say, sitting here where I can see this 
thing, the stamps are a help. 

“Take my littlest boy there, Edgar. He's 
5, and I declare I never had to doctor any 
child like him. Seems like he needed doc- 
toring everytime I turned around. Now look 
at him. I got to say he speaks slow still and 
those legs of his are as spindly as a winter 
weed, but he’s so lively now, 1 swear some- 
times I can’t keep up with him. 

“Moving out of that furnished room up 
here where he could get into the sun helped. 
And now he gets fruits, too, that I get with 
the blue stamps. 

“You can’t tell me that you can raise a 
child right on flour and dried beans. It 
can’t be done. 

“Before the stamps came along the doctor 
would order oranges for him, but oranges 
were so scarce-priced. 

“Now I don’t have to worry about that any 
more. I have some fruits and eggs and but- 
ter and vegetables in the kitchen all the time. 

“You can say for me I like the stamp plan. 
Now some people complain about it because 
they don’t understand it. Like I heard the 
other day, a man on WPA said it was just a 
trick. He didn’t understand. It’s easy to 
understand though. 

“I'm allowed six sixty-five a week for 
food. I don’t get it in money though, I get 
it on a voucher that’s good in any grocery 
store. The relief here gives us that. That's 
for the 6 of us, mama and me and the 4 chil- 


was my 


dren. Now along comes the Government, 
and gives me 3 dollars’ worth of blue stamps 
with my relief order. That's fifty cents a 
week a person. 

“I take these blue stamps and go into a 
grocery store and spend them just like money. 

“If I was on the mother’s pension, where 
I hope to be, and getting relief in cash then 
I would do it different. Then I would take 
my money and one dollar's worth of orange- 
colored stamps a week for every person in my 
family. Then for every dollar's worth of 
orange-colored stamps I bought I would get 
50 cents worth of blue stamps free. 

“That’s the whole thing, and there ain't 
nothing hard to understand about that, but, 


DAYTON is one of America’s 6 Stamp Plan Cities. 


as I say, they are some people who are 
suspicious.” 


THAT WAS MRS. MAJOR* TALKING, AND, AS 
her mother said from the mission oak chair in 
which she rocked back and forth, “she could 
talk, but there was truth in what she was 
saying.” 

Dayton, or rather Pop Dayton, represented 
in cartoons as an old, dignified, but rather 
harassed gentleman in glasses, would say 
there was truth in it, too. 

Pop Dayton seems rather pleased that Day- 
ton is the Stamp-Plan City. 


‘ * None of the names given here identify the persons 
interviewed. 


Along with 


Birmingham, Des Moines, Rochester, Seattle, and Shawnee, Okla- 
homa, this Ohio City is trying out the latest technique for feeding 
the undernourished in the cities with surplus foods from farms. 
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THIRTY THOUSAND of Dayton’s 215,000 population are 


eligible to participate directly in the Food Stamp Plan. 


Persons 


receiving old age pensions, and blind pensions, are eligible to 
take part in the plan; so are families with wage earners on WPA, 
families on relief, and families in which the mother receives a 


mother’s pension. 


Below, Stamp Planners are lined up to buy 


stamps on the day the program was launched. 


Before the Stamp Plan, he might have said 
that Dayton was the Cash-Register City. It’s 
the birthplace of the cash register. He 
could have said that Dayton was the mother 
of the airplane. The Wright brothers owned 
a bicycle repair shop in Dayton when they 
developed the airplane. He might have said 
that it was the Self-Starter City, because the 
self starter for automobiles was invented 
there. Or that it was the Refrigerator City, 
because electric refrigerators were developed 
in Dayton. It pioneered the city-manager 
form of government; it was the first city to 
act on flood prevention. Poetically, Pop 
Dayton sometimes calls the city the gem of 
the greater Miami valley. When he talks 
about thriftiness and the traditional virtues 
he says that Dayton is the mother of the 
building and loan association. 

But stop a man on the street now and he 
will say that Dayton is the Stamp-Plan City. 

Dayton isn’t the only city to have the 
Stamp Plan _ It is being tried out in Roches- 
ter, New York; Birmingham, Alabama; 
Seattle, Washington; Des Moines, Iowa; and 


Pottawatomie County, Oklahoma, which in- 
cludes the city of Shawnee. 

“We fought to get the Stamp Plan here,” 
say Dayton’s grocers. 

“We are fighting our hardest to make it 
work here, and we're going to see that it does 
work.” 


ON JUNE 5 THIS SUMMER—THE FIRST DAY 
of the Stamp Plan in Dayton—1,241 people 
walked past the iron railings on the first 
floor of the Barrar Building. They stood in 
line quietly, just as people stand in line on 
pay day to cash their checks. As they moved 
up to the counters of the unpainted car- 
pentered booths, they showed the clerks there 
a card indicating that they were eligible to 
purchase or receive food stamps. 

Their identification cards showed whether 
they received public assistance in cash or in 
the form of a grocery order. If they re- 
ceived cash, the clerk at the counter gave 
them a slip of paper which entitled them to 
buy, at the next window, a minimum of $1 
worth of orange food stamps a week for each 






With the orange 


person in their families. 
stamps they received free 50 cents worth of 
blue stamps for each dollar of orange stamps 


they bought. 

Families receiving aid in the form of a 
grocery voucher were given slips indicating 
they were eligible to receive free 50 cents 
worth of blue stamps a week for every mem- 
ber in their families. Both orange and blue 
stamps come only in 25-cent denomination. 

Slowly filing past the counters and win- 
dows were aged men and women, widowed 
or deserted mothers of young children, blind 
persons, the unemployed who were able to 
work but couldn’t find jobs, the unemployed 
who because of sickness or incapacity were 
unable to work, and workers on WPA. 

The Government has declared a food divi- 
Another flip: 
pantly asked for an air-mail stamp so he 
could fly home to dinner. 

Not everyone in line knew just what was 
happening, but the persons ahead or behind 
were glad to explain. ‘‘Farmers,”’ they said, 


dend, one man in line said. 


“are producing more of some foods than they 
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This is an orange stamp. 


Orange stamps are sold to families receiving 
government aid, $1 worth a week for each mem- 
ber of the family. They are used like money 
by families for the purchase of food or house- 
hold articles sold in grocery stores. 
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This is a blue stamp. 


Blue stamps are free. For each $1 worth of 
orange stamps a family buys, it gets 50 cents’ 
worth of blue stamps. Dependent families with 
no cash to purchase orange stamps are given 50 
cents’ worth of blue stamps for each member 
each week. Blue stamps are as good as cash in 
grocery stores for the purchase of foods that 
have been designated as surplus by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 


can sell, and here we are in the city wanting 
food as bad as hunger can make a man want 
it. So what did the Government do?” The 
man explaining would answer his own ques- 
tion. ‘“‘It did just what any sensible person 
would do. Thought up a pian to move the 
food from the farm where it was bankrupting 
farmers into the city where people can eat it.” 


DAYTON HAS A POPULATION OF ABOUT 215,- 
000 persons. Of these, about 30,000 receive 
direct public aid. Of the others, 60,000 
each month produce about 5,500 freight cars 
full of refrigerators and cash registers and 
electric motors and rubber products and golf 
clubs and a long list of other things that are 
sold throughout the United States. Another 
4,000 work in the building trades; 17,000 
go about buying and selling in some form or 
other ; while 37,000 are teachers, and doctors, 
and lawyers, and hairdressers, and maids, and 
railway workers, right on down the list of the 
miscellaneous things that must be done to 
fun a city. 

Altogether 117,000 persons in Dayton are 
employed regularly. With their depend- 
ents they add up to 185,000 people who do 
hot get direct public aid. 


To them a chain store addressed some 
advertisements. 

“The Government,” these advertisements 
said, ‘“‘shows housewives how to save on 
groceries.” The ads took as their text the 
eight commodities which were put on the 
list of foods which could be purchased with 
blue stamps in the first month of the plan. 

Everybody had read about the Stamp 
Plan, the ads said. “But... some of us 
may have overlooked the fact that in desig- 
nating certain foods which are in extra 
abundance right now as those which may 
be purchased with the free blue stamps, the 
Government points to extra values available 
to every family at the same prices at which 
they are marked for those who hold the 
stamps . No matter where you buy 
your foods and no matter how much or how 
little you have to spend, it is smart and 
thrifty to buy plenty of butter, eggs, dried 
beans, corn meal, flour, prunes, fresh 
peaches, fresh tomatoes, onions (dry) and 
cabbage.” 

“While getting more for your money, 
you’re helping to increase consumption, 
which increases incomes. 
can then buy more city goods. 


farm Farmers 
This means 
greater income for city workers. As often 
is the case, we help others by helping our- 
selves.” 


AFTER 2 MONTHS OF THE STAMP PLAN 
someone in the Dayton Chamber of Com- 
merce explained it this way. 

“Under the Stamp Plan from June 5 to 
July 31, $76,434 worth of orange stamps 
have been sold and $74,070 worth of blue 
stamps have been given out free. 

“I know some people were disappointed 
that the distribution of blue stamps did not 
run up to the $100,000 a month that some 
people predicted. But look at the $74,000 
worth of blue stamps that were distributed. 

“They represent $74,000 worth of butter 
and eggs and beans and prunes and fruits 
and flour and corn meal and rice and cab- 
bage and tomatoes and peas and onions that 
would never have come to Dayton. They 
represent just that much more good food 
that has been eaten here. 

“And every one of those $74,000 worth 
of blue stamps is a dollar spent in Dayton 
that wouldn’t have been spent here otherwise. 

“The City has a revolving fund and from 
this fund it buys the orange stamps from the 
Government and gets the blue stamps free. 
Then it reimburses itself by selling the orange 
stamps to the people on relief. That only 
costs the city clerical help. In addition the 
city gives away the blue stamps. 


“Now every blue stamp that is given out 
And each one of 
them is 25 cents’ worth of additional receipts 
to the grocers of Dayton. 


is spent in a grocery store. 


“But it doesn’t stop there. The grocers 
cash these stamps at the banks for their full 
value, or pay their wholesalers with them. 
The wholesalers cash them, and they have 
that much more money to pay to farmers, or 
their help, or to railroads for bringing that 
$74,000 worth of food here, and to buy 
other goods.” 


WHEN THE WORD CAME THAT DAYTON WAS 
getting the Stamp Plan, the retail grocer’s 
associations got busy to let the Dayton grocers 
know about it. 

“Get this,” a release to the members of 
one grocer’s association. read, “It depends 
upon you how much you will benefit” from 
the Stamp Plan, but “it should help you 
plenty. Tell 
public aid to make application for blue 
stamps . . . It means 50 percent added busi- 
ness to you and will be appreciated by your 
customer... Let’s make this plan work.” 

A mass meeting explaining the plan for 
grocers was held. 


your customers receiving 


To make sure it would 
work, the grocers of Dayton, chains and inde- 
pendents alike, took it upon themselves 
through a committee of their own to police 
the plan. 

The plan is like an honor system. It 
won't work unless the people involved sup- 
port it themselves. And it 
unless people understand it. 


won't work 


So to ward off evasions and to make sure 
that people would understand the plan, the 
grocers raised money among themselves to 
advertise and explain it. This was of course 
in addition to the individually sponsored 
advertisements. 

The grocers’ committee, with chain, inde- 
pendent, and wholesale representatives on it, 
took over the job of making the plan work. 

Only foods and household supplies are 
sold for orange stamps, and only surplus 
foods are given in exchange for blue stamps. 


SOMETIMES THERE IS A TEMPTATION TO THE 
person receiving relief to try to get cash for 
his stamps or to try to buy other things 
besides food with them. Among families on 
cash relief, the food allowance per week for 
a family of 4 persons is only $4.90 in Day- 
ton. Rents are paid only in emergencies. 
Payments on gas and light are made, but 
funds for this purpose are low. No relief 
money at all is allowed for ice, or haircuts, 
or carfare, toothpaste, razor blades, or for 
many other indispensable small items or serv- 
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So that you can check 
your purchast at home 
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ices people need today. Practically the only 
clothes people on relief get are those made in 
WPA sewing projects. 

Grocers, too, are tempted to get extra busi- 
ness by giving extras on the stamps. But 
after 2 months of the Stamp Plan, the gro- 
cers’ committee met to consider its problems, 
and out of the 550 grocers only two had been 
reported for stamp violations. 

People getting the stamps, too, have played 
ball. Grocers report that the hardest part 
of the stamp plan job is to get people to 
understand they can’t get cash for change if 
their purchases don’t come out to an even 
quarter. But once the Stamp Plan is ex- 
plained there is no trouble. The Stamp 
planners take what the grocers call ‘due 
bills’ for change due them. 


INQUIRING BEHIND ITS OWN HEADLINES, A 
Dayton newspaper printed up some postcard 
ballots on the Stamp Plan and sent them to 
food handlers, to business men generally, and 
to the participants in the Stamp Plan. 

This is what the voters in this election 
thought: Of 115 food handlers who an- 
swered the questionnaire, 106 voted a 
straight ticket in favor of the Plan, 6 voted 
against it, and 3 just said they didn’t know. 

Knowing less about the Plan, the business 
men who weren't food handlers for the most 
part declined to vote. They did indicate 
their interest in the Plan, however, by re- 
turning the questionnaires. Thus, 139 had 
no comment, 99 were for the Plan, and 26 
said they disapproved. 

Among one hundred people who actually 
tore the stamps out of their stamp books and 
spent them at their grocery stores, the vote 
was 88 in favor of the Plan and 12 against it. 





This poll, which was taken after the Plan 
had operated for 1 month, also permitted 
food handlers to say whether or not it had 
increased business for them. “It helped,” 
83 food handlers said; ‘It doesn’t help,” 12 
said; ‘““We don’t know whether it helps or 
not,” 21 said. 

One grocer commenting on the poll said, 
‘So far as I am concerned, I have only one 
customer who brings in stamps. It doesn’t 
help me much directly, but the way I look at 
it, when you spend that much more money in 
the town it’s bound to help everybody.” 


TABULATION OF THE POLL RESULTS SHOWED 
that the direct benefit to a particular grocer 
depended upon how many customers he had 
on relief. One grocer said it jumped his 
business up 50 percent; 2 said it gave them a 
3314 percent lift; 7 noticed a 20 percent 
gain; and 13 said it moved up their business 
from 10 to 15 percent. 

People who were polled had ideas of their 
own to offer on its improvement. Most 
importantly, they objected to the fact that 
stamps come only in the 25-cent denomina- 
tion. “Put the stamps up in denominations 
of 1 cent, 5 cents, and 10 cents, too,” they 
suggested, ‘‘and that will make for less book- 
keeping.” 

Anticipating the decision to include (in 
Shawnee, Okla.) families receiving less than 
$19.50 a week, whether they were on relief 
or not, a grocer in Dayton wanted the Stamp 
Plan extended to every family in his city 
earning less than $60 per month. 

Many thought that the list of commodi- 
ties that could be purchased with blue stamps 
should be lengthened. Almost everyone 
thought milk should be added ; others wanted 
lard and bacon put on the list; and still 





others thought that it did not include enough 
green vegetables. “Why not make the blue 
stamps good for every fresh vegetable?” 
someone asked. 

Grocers out on the firing lines had their 
own reports to make. 
“When oranges and grapefruit were put on 
the surplus list, piles of them just melted 
And then at the 
end of orange and grapefruit season, when 
they were taken off the list, they just stopped 
moving altogether.” His store, located ina 
poor community, normally didn’t sell these 
fruits. 

“Graham flour doesn’t move much,” said 


A young clerk said: 


away like snow in summer. 


a white-haired grocer who had been in the 
same store for 40 years. ‘That's because 
people don’t know what to do with it. But 
for things like corn meal and wheat flour, | 
tell them to take them on their blue stamps. 
I tell my relief clients to save their money 


and bake biscuits and corn bread.” 


FAR AND AWAY THE MOST POPULAR OF ALL 
blue stamp foods, reports show, are butter 
and eggs. “I don’t suppose,” a grocer com- 
mented, “that you can ever understand what 
the blue stamps mean until you have got 
along without butter and eggs the way these 
people have done. They buy eggs and but- 
ter like I’ve never seen families buy them 
before.” 

It isn’t strictly true, however, that the 
families receiving direct public aid in Dayton 
had had no butter in years. Surplus com- 
modities have been distributed in Dayton 
through the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation since 1933. For the first 6 
months of 1939, foods valued at about 
$15,000 a month were distributed 
free to families receiving public aid. Free 
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butter, and beans, flour, oranges and grape- 
fruit, grapefruit juice, raisins, and prunes, 
for example, moved into the kitchens of the 
needy. As efficient as this distribution by 
relief agencies was, people had to stand in 
line to get their food on the days it was dis- 
tributed ; some had to walk miles (people on 
relief have no money for carfare) for their 
commodities and then they had to walk miles 
home with their arms loaded. They were 
given feod in quantities which were sup- 
posed to last them until the next distribution 
but didn’t, because food doesn’t keep without 
ice. 


WHILE DAYTON’S NEEDY FAMILIES MINIMIZE 
the virtues of direct distribution of foods, 
they vote for the stamps by a landslide. Just 
why they like the stamps is best told by 
themselves. 

Bob Linton, for example, is waiting now 
to be called to work at a foundry where he 
operates a drill press machine which stamps 
out the heavy steel wheels on which trucks 
toll along the highways. He and his wife 
and baby are very much on their own. Not 
so long ago, Linton thought the whole world 
had turned against him. His wife had been 
sick, and even though he was working some 
agency decided that he couldn’t take care of 
his child. Distracted, he tried to commit 
suicide. But he got well and so did his 
wife. They got their child back and now 
they are on relief temporarily until his job 
comes through again. He has seniority at 
the plant and his former foreman assures 
him he will go to work again soon. 

When he first became unemployed about 
6 months ago he got unemployment com- 
pensation, $8.75 a week. Out of that he 
had to pay $4 for the room he and his wife 


_— 


N 


one time. 


and child had. That left $4.75 for food, 
ice, an occasional pack of cigarettes, and the 
collection plate at the church he attends. 
“Now,” he said, “I get a food voucher of 
$4.20 a week, and on top of that I get $1.50 
worth of stamps, $5.70 in all. That still 
doesn’t give us too much. Without the 
stamps, though, I don’t see how we would get 
along. Even with the stamps we can’t get 
everything. Last night we had beans cooked 
with bacon, and stewed potatoes,” he calls 
them that, ‘‘and tomatoes a neighbor gave me 
for watching his house when he went out. 
But if you really want to know what I eat,” 
he says, ‘‘just look at the list of surplus foods, 
eggs, tomatoes, peaches, rice, and cabbage.” 
He'd like to have a garden so he could 
work on it, but even more important than a 
garden is the question of ice. “We keep our 
milk in the sink and let the water run; but 
you can’t keep milk that way. Put it in the 
sink in the morning and by noon its sour. 
The answer to that is money for ice, and the 
answer to that is a job. The blue stamps are 
good, but no offense, I'd like a job.” 
ELIZABETH SLOAN, HER HUSBAND, AND 
mother had never received direct public aid 
before the Stamp Plan went into effect. Up 
until 12 months ago, they had been able to get 
by without relief or WPA. Elizabeth had 
worked at a factory, but then they found out 
she was married and that factory doesn’t 
employ married women. Bill, who played 
in an orchestra, ran into a spell of bad luck. 
Eventually Bill was able to get a WPA job, 
and now the 3 of them are living on $30 a 
month. Bill takes his lunch to work and in 
it, thanks to the blue stamps, there is a peach. 
Dinners are blue stamp specials: Corn bread, 
made with blue stamp corn meal; blue stamp 


salers at full face value. 


away during the first 3 months of the plan in Dayton. 


. Stamp planners pay for the food they buy with the blue and orange 
stamps, just as if they were cash. 


“We fought hard to get the stamp 


plan,” Dayton’s grocers say, “and we are working hard to make it 
work.” Advertising widely the specific foods designated as “surplus,” 
Dayton grocers hope to bring them to the attention of all consumers 
whether they are Stamp Planners or not. 


Grocers paste the stamps on cards and spend them with their whole- 


If the grocers prefer, they can cash the 


stamps at a bank or with the Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion office in their city. 


3. A wholesaler will cash several thousand dollars’ worth of stamps at 
Altogether $113,000 worth of blue stamps were given 


This meant 


Dayton’s needy had a purchasing power for specific foods of $113,000 
more than they would have had without the stamps. 


eggs; tomatoes, also bought with blue 
stamps; and perhaps tea to drink. 

Mrs. Mosher, who receives a $13.30 food 
order every 2 weeks for herself, her husband, 
and 4 small children, is helped considerably 
by an extra allotment of 2 quarts of milk a 
day. Even with this, meals were pretty 
badly balanced. She tried everything to 
vary the diet, but she had to stick to soups 
and beans; they were cheapest and most 
filling. Now, with stamps, she can add 
fruits and vegetables. Not having any 
money at all in the house worries her, but 
even in things that might stump another 
woman she finds ways. For toothpaste, she 
gives her children salt or soda; they have 
their choice. 


MRS. PERCELL, WHOSE HUSBAND IS AN UN- 
employed paperhanger, stopped teaching her 
little girl to play the piano while she talked 
about the stamps. Even with the stamps, 
she said, she had to spend more for food 
than she could get with her $5 worth of 
orange stamps a week, and $2.50 worth of 
blue stamps. First of all, the children 
needed so much milk—3 quarts a day—and 
she'd like to have cod liver oil for them, 
they were so pale. But she couldn’t afford 
that. Last winter they got behind on their 
food and ran up a bill which they are still 
paying. Of course, they can’t pay that off 
with stamps. 





The regulations say stamps 
are only for actual purchases. 

Criticisms of the Stamp Plan in Dayton 
come from some persons on relief. Large 
families complained that if they had to buy 
$1 worth of orange stamps a week for every 
member of their family, just buying stamps 
would take all their money. Recognizing 
the justice of this, the plan has been modi- 
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tied so that no family, however large, 1s re- 
quired to buy more than $7 worth of orange 
stamps a week. 

When the first list of commodities that 
could be purchased with blue stamps was an- 
nounced, oranges and grapefruit were the 
only fresh fruits on it. There were no 
fresh vegetables. By August 1, however, 
this list has been expanded to include pears, 
peaches, tomatoes, onions, and cabbages. 

Despite the enthusiasm of the vast ma- 
jority of people using the stamps, not all the 
persons eligible do participate in this plan. 
There were 4,800 families on direct relief in 
August, 2 months after the plan had been 
inaugurated, who were eligible to take part 
in the plan, but only 3,300 families were ac- 
tually participating in it. 

While 1,100 of the 2,700 persons receiv- 
ing old age pensions purchased stamps, the 
majority of the rest are living in boarding 
houses or institutions and do not purchase 
food from stores. 
blind pensions, 44 out of 108 eligibles signed 
up; and of the 290 families receiving 
mothers’ pensions, 238 used blue stamps. 
There were 3,400 WPA families, and of 
these, 2,100 took advantage of the stamps. 
Altogether about 20,000 persons now are 
getting the benefits of blue stamps, while 


Of the persons receiving 


approximately 30,000 persons could be draw- 
ing blue stamp dividends. 
COMMENTS HERE AND THERE INDICATE 
some possible reasons for the failure to par- 
ticipate. A man receiving an old age pen- 
sion said he had no way to go to the office 
where the stamps are sold. A few people 
on WPA say they never heard of the Stamp 
Plan, but when told about it say they are 
going to try it. A few families do not like 
to tie up money in orange stamps in advance, 
though they can redeem them at the stamp 
sales office in case of emergency. Some 
persons have been misinformed about the 
plan by rumors. “I heard you will be cut 
off WPA if you take the stamps,’’ one man 
said. “I heard the people on stamps will 
be fired first,” the second man said. 
Gradually, however, even the people who 
depend on information by word of mouth 
The rumors about the plan 
months of the 


are coming in. 
now are favorable after 3 
plan’s operation. 

That’s the stamp plan in Dayton. The 
city buys orange stamps from the Federal 
Government out of a revolving fund, and 
sells them to people on relief. Along with 
each dollar's worth of orange stamps, the 
Federal Government gives the city 50 cents’ 


NUTRITION experts in the Bureau of Home Economics are making 
a special study of the differences which the Stamp Plan makes in the 


diets of Dayton families. 
diets of low-income families. 


“Protective foods” are usually skimped in 
Since many of the foods purchasable 


with blue stamps are these badly needed foods, the nutritionists 
want to determine how much diets have now been improved. 








worth of blue stamps without cost which it, 


in turn, hands out to its orange stamp cus. | 


Under an 
FSCC, the city also receives free blue stamps 
to give to families receiving relief in grocery 
orders in the amount of 50 cents a week for 
each person in the relief family. 

From June 5 to June 30, $36,616 wort 
of orange stamps were sold, and $33,873 


tomers. agreement 


worth of blue stamps were given away. 


with _ the | 


For the month of July $39,818 worth of | 


orange stamps were sold and $40,197 worth 
of blue stamps were given away. 

August’s sales of orange stamps totaled 
$41,662, and $39,321 worth of blue stamps 
were given away. 

In the 3 months $113,391 worth of addi- 
tional food purchasing power was pumped 
into Dayton and circulated through its gro. 
cers’ tills, its jobbers’ account books, through 
the accounts of railroads, and truckers and 
out onto farms. 


COMPARED WITH THE AVERAGE MONTHLY 
industrial pay roll of $7,000,000 in, Dayton 
this is not a first payment on a bonanza. But 
Dayton probably doesn’t expect to find a 


gold mine in the blue stamps. During the 


worst month of the depression it had 55,000 | 


unemployed. Now it is slowly coming back 
from those hard days. 
during the depression are back at work 
again but there are still 30,000 persons re- 
ceiving direct public aid who still can't 
afford all the food they need to stay healthy. 

With stamps, Dayton feels insurance can 
be taken out on better diets. And perhaps 
through the stamps, Dayton hopes, farmers 
can be helped to prosper, and finally maybe 
wages earned in factories will take the place 
of blue stamps. e 


A MILWAUKEE NEWSPAPER has 
counted the number of brands under which 
some commodities are sold in that city. 


Many who were hit 


There were in use there during the year 
ending January 15, 1939, 127 brands of 
packaged coffee, 72 brands of packaged tea, 
11 coffee substitutes, 39 brands of hot break- 
fasts foods, 84 cold breakfast foods, 40 kinds 
of canned milk, 42 brands of canned soup, 
184 brands of canned corn, 225 brands of 
canned peas, 103 brands of canned aspara- 
gus, 51 brands of canned beans, 41 different 
kinds of canned crab meat, 20 brands of 
canned spiced ham, 22 brands of canned 
corned beef hash, 102 varieties of tomato 
juice, 101 assorted brands of bottled catsup, 
107 different peanut butters, 136 different 
brands of macaroni, 130 brands for pack- 
aged spaghetti, and 35 brands of fresh fluid 
milk. 
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Watch For Apples 





With more apples due to come to market this year than 
last, dividends are in order for consumers who know how 
to select, store, and use this fruit with “appetite appeal” 


GET READY for a lot of apple 
eating this fall! It looks as if com- 

_mercial apple production—after a 
slump last year—is going to break bounds 
again and go over the 100 million bushel top. 

That's the latest bulletin from Government 
experts who predict that over 102 million 
bushels of apples for “fresh consumption” 
will be on hand for apple lovers. This 
means 20 million more than last year. Only 
six times in the last 14 years has apple pro- 
duction exceeded this mark, and this year’s 
crop is going to be well over average. 

Bargains in consumer prices usually come 
with abundance in supply. Three years ago, 
when there were three-quarters as many 
apples as we're likely to have this winter, 
consumers paid a penny a pound more for 
them than they are now paying. The full 
pressure of this year’s big apple crop on 
prices is expected in October. 

What farmers get for filling our apple pies 
is something else again. Ordinarily their 
share in consumer apple dollars is about 33 
cents. The other 67 cents go to the people 
who move apples from orchards to consumer 
orifices. While this proportion doesn't 
change very much, the actwal cash farmers 
receive can show big swings up and down. 

Three years ago, farmers received $1.05 a 
bushel for their apples. The next year the 
price dropped to 67 cents. Last year it had 
climbed up to 81 cents. It is too early to say 
what it will average for this year, but just as 
big supplies press down on consumer prices, 
they press even harder on producer prices. 

Nor does having more apples to sell com- 
pensate always for low prices. In 1936-37, 


when farmers had 75 million bushels to sell 
for fresh consumption, their total returns 
from all their crop were $123,000,000. The 
year before, with a fresh apple crop 37 per- 
cent larger, total crop returns were only 2 
percent larger. The year after 1936-37, 
supplies for fresh consumption were 53 per- 
cent greater than in that year, while total 
returns were only up 8 percent. 

How big consumer pocketbooks are greatly 
affects the amount of money that goes into 
apple growers’ pockets. Apple growers de- 
pend, for their money, on the pocket- 
books of consumers abroad as well as those 
at home. When foreign markets fall off, 
these farmers feel it. They notice the differ- 
ence, too, when there is an abundance of 
other fruits, particularly citrus fruits, to 
tempt consumer appetites. 

At different times since 1933, the Govern- 
ment has had to come to the help of apple 
growers staggering under too heavy a load of 
unsalable apples. It has done this through 
the Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion. Turning an embarrassment into a 
blessing, the FSCC has purchased “surplus” 
apples and routed them into the homes of 
families too poor to buy. 

From 1933 up to July 1, 1938, the Gov- 
ernment had bought almost 81/4 million 
bushels of fresh apples, and paid nearly 
$9,000,000 for them. Dried apples also 
have been purchased. The total so far has 
been close to 16 million pounds. Expendi- 
tures on this account by the Government 
came to considerably less, $1,690,000. 

Already this year, the FSCC has gone into 
California to help apple growers there. It 


has bought over 180 cars of apples. No 
decision has been made so far as to whether 
fruit will be purchased in other sections of 
the country. 

“An apple a day keeps the doctor away,” 
goes the old jingle. If true, such a prescrip- 
tion might make everything rosy. Unfor- 
tunately, the jingle cannot be taken literally, 
because not all kinds of illnesses are due to 
shortcomings of the diet, and besides, no 
single food meets all the needs of good nu- 
trition. But apples, for several reasons, do 
their bit toward toning up your diet if you 
eat enough of them. 

When eaten with their skins, apples have 
a certain roughage value. For persons in 
normal health, apples perform the useful job 
of helping to keep the digestive tract in good 
order. Other foods, such as baked potatues 
eaten with the skins, do this same job, too. 
And it’s worth remembering that a good deal 
of the mineral content of fruits and vege- 
tables lies near the skin. 

Another virtue of apples is that they are 
suppliers, though modest ones, of Vitamin 
C. Vitamin C is one vitamin that is not 
stored in the body. You must have a fresh 
supply of it every day for full protection. 
Though apples don’t rate as a rich source of 
this vitamin, here’s a fruit that can be found 
on markets the year-round. Whether you 
have apples in desserts or salads, or are one 
of the apple fans who like them raw, you 
can be sure that the apple-eating habit will 
add considerably to your supply of Vitamin 
C 12 months throughout the year. Apples 
are also fair sources of Vitamins B and G. 

A less solemn but equally potent reason, 
any consumer knows, exists for tucking 


apples away. Besides food values, apples 


have a big measure of ‘“‘appetite appeal,” 
whether they are eaten av naturel, or scal- 
loped, baked in their skins, in apple brown 
betty, in pies, or dumplings, in applesauce or 
apple butter. 
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- Getting your money's worth in apples is varieties on the chart appearing above. pick your favorite among the kinds that are | "a. 
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exposure io sunlight for storing. The cooler 
the storage space, the better, so long as it 
doesn’t get below 32° F. Apples keep their 
crisp quality much longer in a cold-storage 
space. If the room is allowed to get warm, 
the apples will soon take on a mealy ripeness. 

If you are an apartment dweller or don’t 
have facilities for storing, buy in quantity 
only if you are able to divide up your apples 
with neighbors or friends. Apples kept for 
any length of time under improper storage 
conditions will soon lose their taste and will 
rot. 

Definite savings are to be had by buying 
apples in quantity. Compare the price of a 
bushel of apples, which weighs about 48 
pounds, with what you would have to pay if 
you purchased the fruit pound-by-pound. Do 
the same for a box of apples, which weighs 
about 44 pounds, or a barrel, holding 140 
pounds of apples. With a cool storage space, 
average-sized families can use at least a bushel 
or a box of apples without fear of wastage. 


STANDARDIZED CONTAINERS OF APPLES ARE 
so far a half-way accomplishment. While 
growers in the Northwest use them, growers 
in the East don’t. Some attempts have been 
made to standardize the size of containers for 
apples in the East, and many growers do use 
a standard-sized box. But there is still a 
confusion of box sizes on the market. 

Most containers have marked on them the 
size or number of apples packed in them. 
Apples packed 88 to 96 in a standard box are 
very large, and a good size for baking. Me- 
dium-sized apples, best for most families, 
are packed 113-138 in a box, and are 21/, 
to 234, inches in diameter. 
little to do with apple quality. 

Apple grades are not standard throughout 
the country. There are both Federal and 
State grades. Growers in the Northwest 
usually use their own State grades, which are 
often compulsory. Growers in the East use 
the Federal grades, which are voluntary. 
State grades vary with the individual State. 

If the container has “‘U. S. Fancy” stamped 
on it, the apples are top-notch, fully ripe, 
tasty, good size, good color, and unbruised. 
“U. S. No. 1” are apples just a shade lower 
in quality than “U. S. Fancy.” Next come 
“U. S. Commercial,” which must be every 
bit as good as U. S. No. 1, with the excep- 
tion that color of the skin is not considered 
in grading the fruit. “U. S. No. 1 Early” 
are immature apples, lower in cost, and the 
kind consumers should ask for when they 
plan to use the fruit for cooking. “U. S. 
Utility” are apples packed late in the season, 
usually have blemishes, imperfect color, and 
are not well-shaped. Definitely second- 


Size has very 


grade, they can be money savers if you are 
willing to pass up color and high flavor. 
“U. S. Utility Early” have the same require- 
ments as “'U. S. Utility,”” except that they are 
immature and are primarily intended for 
cooking. If you should find a box marked 
“U. S. Hail Grade,” you will know that you 
are buying a fruit that has gone through a 
hail storm and is bruised. 

Most apple buying is done by the pound, 
and not from the original containers bear- 
ing the grade mark. That means consumers 
don’t see the grades, so they must rely on 
their knowledge of a good apple when they 
see one. 

Getting flavorful apples—which, after all, 
is what most consumers are after when they 
buy this fruit for eating—means spotting the 
apple that is fully ripe, firm, and without 
defects. Flavor also depends to a certain 
Imma- 
ture apples are good for cooking, but not if 
you want good flavor in an eating apple. 
You can tell an immature apple by its poor 
color. If unripe apples are stored for any 
length of time, they may soon look shriveled. 

At the other end of the apple scale is the 
overripe apple. These “give” when pressed, 
have soft, mealy flesh, and lack the snap and 
crispness that characterize a good eating 
apple. 

Apples on the market from December 
through the winter and spring may develop 


extent on the variety of the apple. 


“scald” or brown spots caused by gases given 
off during storage or while the apples are in 


transport. Such brown spots are dangei 
signs, meaning poor quality. Apples packed 
individually in oiled paper, or surrounded 
with shredded oil paper packing, run less 
risk of ‘‘scalding.”’ 

Apples with mealy or brown flesh mean 
wastage. You can’t always tell from the 
outside of the apple whether this is true, but 
those that feel soft or bruised should be 
blackballed. As the apple season moves into 
the winter months, this defect becomes more 
common on account of incorrect storage. 

Apples that have been frozen or bruised 
soon turn brown, become watersoaked and 
A mild 
freeze may not injure the apple’s eating qual- 
ity, but it will damage its keeping quality. 


their skins take on a leathery look. 


VERSATILE AS ANY FRUIT FOR MAKING TAN- 
talizing dishes are apples. Anyone who can’t 
think of the many ways to use apples may 
want to get a copy of “Apple Recipes,” a 
booklet - prepared by the Bureau of Home 
Economics in conjunction with the Division 
of Marketing and Marketing Agreements of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
The booklet has a collection of some 30 dif- 
ferent recipes that can be used in serving 
apples. The recipes tell how to use apples 
by themselves, with meats, with vegetables, 
in salads, in pastry, in cake and candy, and, 
finally, in desserts. The bulletin is free. 
Simply write the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a copy. 


FARMERS’ share in consumer apple dollars seldom 


amounts to more than one-third, except in years of high 


prices. 


Even then, farmers have received less than 40 cents 


out of each consumer dollar. For this return, farmers grow, 
pick, pack, and move apples on their first lap to market. 
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Modernizing 


Weights and Measures Laws 


New York State brings its laws up to date to provide more 


efficient protection for consumers and honest merchants 


BEFORE NEW YORK’S legisla- 
tors packed up their portfolios to go 
fa home this summer, they did some 
streamlining of weights and measures laws 
that puts New York State in the front rank 
of States that have regard for consumer 
pocketbooks. 

Taking its cue from suggestions offered 
by the State Weights and Measures Bureau, 
the legislature went through bill after bill 
until it finished the job of putting teeth into 
already existing weights and measures laws, 
and of adding new laws necessary for pro- 
tection of both consumers and honest 
merchants. 

“The amount of legislation is so consider- 
able—it equaled both in amount and impor- 
tance, all the legislation that was enacted in 
the last quarter of a century,” is the way the 
Director of the New York Bureau sizes up 
his new set of working orders. 





ALREADY THE WORD HAS GONE OUT TO 
local and county Weights and Measures offi- 
cials to brush up on the legislation. Not a 
day is being lost in putting into action new 
machinery to replace the rusty and some- 
times obsolete weights and measures statutes 
that had had no major changes for 25 years. 

For consumers in other States who want a 
telescoped view of New York’s new weights 
and measures laws, we give a digest of them 
here. More legislative-minded consumers 
who may want to see similar bills introduced 
in their States should write the Director of 
the State Weights and Measures Bureau, 
Albany, New York, for copies of the new 
laws. 

Ice cream, all types of ices, sherbets, and 
other frozen desserts, sold in quantities of a 
half-pint or over, must henceforth be packed 
in containers of “‘multiples of the half-pint”’ 
only, the New York Legislature decided. 
Banned are misleading or odd-sized contain- 
ers holding a half-pint or more; smaller 
sizes, though permitted, must be marked as 
to net contents in terms of fluid ounces. And 
to put punch into the regulation, the law- 
makers decreed that the net contents mark- 
ing must be placed on the side or top “in a 
plain and conspicuous manner.” Only ex- 


ception to this is that frozen desserts pre- 
pared as party favors or in “fancy form” can 
be sold as “units” of less than 8 fluid ounces, 
and though the net contents need not be 
printed on the container, the number of 
units, if over 6 in count, must be marked on 
the carton. 


ICE CREAM COMES IN FOR MORE ATTENTION 
under the new law. Realizing that a good 
part of the consumer’s ice cream dollar goes 
for air, the legislators voted to make the 
minimum weight of a gallon of ice cream 
sold in New York, 41/, pounds. In addi- 
tion, the act requires that the weight of ice 
cream pints and quarts must be in proportion 
to this minimum. Now a pint of ice cream 
must weigh at least 9 ounces, and a quart 18 
ounces, in the Empire State. 

Consumers who buy large quantities of 
apples, potatoes, and other fruits and vege- 
tables usually find them sold either in bushel, 
box, or barrel. Because different fruits and 
vegetables weigh different amounts, 2 bushel 
of one kind may contain many more pounds 
than a bushel of another kind. ‘To stand- 
ardize selling practices, New York says 
henceforth all fruits, vegetables, grains, and 
nuts, must be sold by weight or numerical 
count. So voted the legislature, in giving 
statutory recognition to one of the primary 
rules of careful buying: Buy by weight or 
by numerical count. Exempted from this 
requirement are prepackaged foods classi- 
fied as “‘original containers,” which, never- 
theless, must be correctly labeled in terms of 
“net weight, standard measure, or numerical 
count.” 


IMPROVING ON THIS LEGISLATIVE EDICT, THE 
Weights and Measures Bureau issued a de- 
cision that should go far toward protecting 
consumers who are given short weight or 
measure when the contents of packaged 
foods shrink because of evaporation and 
other causes. The Bureau ruled that a man- 
ufacturer or producer who sells a package 
marked ‘‘1 Ib.”” must put enough of the com- 
modity in the package at the time of packing 
to insure the consumer's receiving ‘‘one 
pound within a tolerance above or below the 





This means 


indicated one-pound marking.” 
that a manufacturer who knows, for exam- 
ple, that his commodity will normally shrink 
11/4, ounces by the time the package reaches 
the consumer is required to put into the con- 
tainer 3/, ounce more than a pound of the 
commodity. Then the consumer is assured 
of receiving anywhere from 1514 ounces to 
1634, ounces of the commodity, or an aver- 
age of 16 ounces for each pound. 

Acting on the suggestion of producers and 
State officials alike, the legislators standard- 
ized the containers for “beer, ‘ale, porter, 
and other maltous beverages” so that now 
these will come to retailers in quantities of a 
barrel, half-barrel, quarter-barrel, and one- 
eighth barrel. 
tainers are allowed. This law also estab- 
lished 31 gallons to the barrel, thus settling 
a long-disputed question. Any of these bev- 
erages sold in less than eighth-barrel quan- 
tities must have the net contents marked 
plainly on the outside of the container. 


No “in-between” sized con- 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OFFICIALS ARE NOW 
given, by statute, the powers of peace officers 
when performing their duties. Further, it 
is left entirely up to the officials as to whether 
a violator be prosecuted. 
measures officer has 


The weights and 
the choice between 
ordering a law-breaking scale repaired, or 
bringing the violator before a court of jus- 
tice. 
officials in New York now do not have to 
prove that anyone accused of breaking 
weights and measures laws did so knowingly. 

Scales, pumps, and other measuring and 
weighing devices found to be false will 


In addition, weights and measures 


henceforth be marked with a “condemning 
tag” in New York. Continued use of the 
scale or pump tagged in this way will bring 
the owner face to face with the law. New 
York consumers can expect to find either a 
tag of approval on scales, weighing and 
measuring devices, and particularly on gaso- 


[Concluded on page 15] 
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We'll Have Enough Food Next Year 


Even with more of some foods going abroad, experts figure 
that American farms and ranches will be producing enough 


and to spare of all foods for American dinner tables. 


HOUSEWIVES have little reason to fear 
that food supplies this season will be less 
plentiful than they have been in recent years. 
Estimates just completed by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics experts reveal that 
supplies of most foods for next year (sta- 
tistically, the year which began July 1, 1939) 
will be equal to, or larger than, supplies dur- 
ing the past 3 years. In some cases they will 
also exceed the average level of 1925-29. 

The Bureau experts were unable to find 
any food of which a shortage is in prospect. 
They did find that for several foods supplies 
will be considerably above our usual require- 
ments. 

Good general picture of the supply situa- 
tion given by this survey can be obtained by 
comparing (1) the amount per capita of each 
food that the experts believe we will have 
available for human consumption either here 
or abroad, and (2) the amount of each food 





FOOD SUPPLIES—PAST AND PRESENT 


which the statistical ‘‘average American’ has 
used in previous years. These figures, given 
in the table below, indicate that supplies 
available for both exports and domestic con- 


sumption this year will be: 


Considerably above average (1925-29) 
and above at least 2 of the last 3 years for 
lard and other domestic edible fats (except 
butter), wheat, rice, sweetpotatoes, and 
fresh, dried, and canned fruits. 

Considerably above average but belou 
at least 2 of the last 3 years for fresh and 
canned vegetables, and milk and manufac- 
tured dairy products (except butter). 

Slightly below average but above at 
least 2 of the last 3 years for meats, poul- 
try, eggs, and butter. 


Below average and below at least 2 of 


the last 3 years for potatoes and dried 
beans. 











We had this much to eat per person* For the 
present And this 
| | year (1939-| much per 
40) this person is 
In the is the expected 
Commodity average estimated to be 
year from In 1936-37 In 1937-38 | In 1938-39 | supply for | available 
1925 consump- for con- 
through tion here sumption 
1929 and for here 
export 
Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Poun?'s 
RNRRER id ceo mic fo egy ste nna Coe 135.8 127.0 123.8 125.4 ESR 130.8 
Poultry Pea Rr Mate iva neta ream estes atau 19.8 18.4 17.4 17.8 19.0 19.0 
PRPS ete ye oh ct dius AO gave AGE, iran 10.8 36.2 39.0 37.8 38.2 38.2 
Dairy products (except butter)... ... 138.4 155.8 458.3 455.2 443.6 433.8 
LES ee roe oe eee ONE EE SS 17.3 16.6 16.6 17.4 16.9 16.9 
TOS Sk ee 13.8 10.9 LA 122 16.5 13.8 
Domestic edible fats and oils (except 
RRL A EROE) 2 oS. 5s ss os cies ta 15.8 17.0 20.4 16.9 20.4 19.3 
DME i SNe D e e A ee loe A th Re 254.0 235.6 230.6 230.7 310.8 231.0 
PEMD REDE Macrae Shears of 2, fa at ace -coyais ae 6.9 8.5 7.6 8.5 10.4 8.5 
I isi ared Sow co ccd 116.1 110.5 146.3 | 130.2 159.6 118.6 
ROGMUABAEE, ok 6 sero obo ue ocecronn 13.0 20.8 19.8 20.2 21.9 20.3 
RPEPDO RANE Ge. Cal eis esos Paget ae ae Sek Sat 5.4 10.6 | 5.9 
Fresh vegetables... ...............-. 85.0 92.3 95.2 97.2 94.7 94.7 
Canned vegetables................. 18.8 252 25.6 23.0 22.6 22.6 
Potatoes meee: ae oo RG aL NE TS ae Gd a eval arate 148.2 130.4 154.4 142.2 135.3 $35.3 
PMID OUALOES: | 18s. cs cio oa hace 23.4 22.4 26.2 26.3 26.5 26.5 
oes os 3l tg Seek le 10.1 10.1 0.5 10.1 9.0 9.0 


“Includes foods wasted on the way from farm to consumer. 


American markets probably won't see all 
this excess of supply over domestic require- 
ments because some of our food will be 
The amount of each food 
that the experts figure will be available for 
domestic use is given in the last column of 
the table. 


shipped abroad. 


How much we will export can’t be deter- 
mined accurately in advance because the 
amount will depend not only on foreign de- 
mand but also on the adequacy of shipping 
facilities, the increase in shipping rates, and 
a host of other factors. Export experience 
during the World War can't be relied upon 
too heavily—partly because of changes in 
consumption habits and supply conditions 
since then, and also because this time the 
belligerent nations are reported to have 
stocked up on essentials. 

Ordinarily we would expect our wheat ex- 
ports to increase, but with the world wheat 
supplies on July 1 the largest on record, it 
does not seem likely that there will be any 
immediate marked increase. Some jump in 
lard and pork exports is expected, but there 
is a general feeling that it won't be great 
immediately. We ordinarily export only a 
negligible part of our production of poultry, 
eggs, beef, lamb, dairy products, fresh and 
canned vegetables, potatoes, and sweetpota- 
toes, and there is little indication that war 
demands will change this condition mate- 
rially this year. It also seems likely that not 
much change will occur in exports of dried, 
canned, and fresh fruits considered as a unit. 
Thus it looks now as if only for a few com- 
modities are increased exports likely to re- 
duce the amounts available for American use. 


But even after probable exports are de- 
ducted from total supplies available for use 
here and abroad, supplies of most foods still 
appear to be more plentiful than the amounts 
used here in recent years or in “average 
years.’ The general picture given above is 
altered only by the slight reductions which 
exports will make in the increases over previ- 
ous years. 

Prospects for each of the individual foods 
are discussed below. Estimates of supply 
are based in part on what experts figured pro- 
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duction this year would be on the basis of 
August 1 conditions. 

Since August 1, crop conditions have im- 
proved. It appears that for some items— 
notably potatoes and dried beans—supplies 
may be even higher than the experts calcu- 
lated. 

The consumption figures for past years 
refer to the amounts available for consump- 
tion rather than the amounts actually eaten, 
since they include amounts wasted from the 
farm to the consumer. 


Meat 

More meat than in any year since 1934 is 
in prospect for 1939-40. After being re- 
duced by droughts in 1934 and 1936, sup- 
plies have moved up during the last 3 years 
and are back to about the average levels 
which prevailed from 1928 to 1932. 

Most of the increase in supply for the 
coming season is in pork. Beef will be at 
least as plentiful as in the season just ended. 
There may even be more beef on hand, if 
the increased supplies of better grade beef 
more than offset the prospective reduction in 
lower grade beef. As for lamb, little change 
from the 1938-39 level is expected. 

The total amount of pork, beef, veal, and 
lamb available for consumption and export 
is expected to be about one billion pounds 





Sugar 


Ample supplies above domestic re- 
quirements of recent years are in pros- 
pect. On September 11, 1939, all lim- 
its on the amount of sugar that could 
be marketed in this country were sus- 
pended by direction of the President. 
As a result, sugar-producing areas that 
sell in this country, most of which have 
relatively large stocks at present, will 
be able to market more here than they 
have in any recent year. 

Under the quota system, now sus- 
pended, the Secretary of Agriculture 
has annually since 1933 fixed the total 
sugar marketings required to meet con- 
sumers’ needs. In practically every 
one of these years supplies in most pro- 
ducing areas selling in the American 
market have been larger than their 
quotas. 

Removal of the quotas means that 
these areas will be permitted to market 
here as much of their reserve stocks of 
sugar as they desire in addition to what 
they ordinarily would have marketed 
under the quota system. 











more than the 161/, billion pounds that 
Americans consumed last year. 

Exports of pork products will utilize some 
of this larger meat supply. But there is 
little prospect now that export requirements 
will reduce supplies below last year’s level, 
and consequently housewives may expect 
more meat. 


Poultry 


Nearly 200 million pounds (8 percent) 
more poultry meat than last year are looked 
for. That also represents an increase of 
about 8 percent over poultry supplies for the 
2 preceding years. The supply available for 
consumption is at least 160 million pounds 
more than the amounts Americans have eaten 
in each of the past 3 years. 


Eggs 

Larger laying flocks and prospective high 
egg production per hen indicate that nearly 
800 million (2 percent) more eggs than 
last year may be available, and that supplies 
will be above the levels of the past 3 
years. Prospective supplies for consump- 
tion are only slightly larger than the number 
of eggs consumed in 1937-38, but would be 
from 1 to 3!/, billion more eggs than were 
used in the other 2 out of the past 3 years. 


Dairy Products (Except Butter) 


Housewives probably won't find milk, 
cream, and manufactured dairy products (ex- 
cept butter) as plentiful as they were during 
the past 3 years, when milk production 
reached record levels. But the 
available for domestic consumption during 
1939-40 are expected to be only 3 per- 
cent less than the amount used in each of 
the past 3 years. 


amounts 


Butter 


Large supplies of the season just ended 
probably will not be equaled this season, but 
butter will be more plentiful than in other 
recent years. Thus, while supplies available 
for consumption will not be large enough to 
give every family as much butter as they had 
last year, there will be at least 100 million 
pounds more butter than we actually used in 
1936-37 and 1937-38. 


Lard 


Upward trend in hog production has 
pushed lard production up steadily, and an 
increase of almost 20 percent in total sup- 
plies over last year looms for 1939-40. 
Prospective supplies available for consump- 
tion and exports are at least 600 million 
pounds more than American housewives 
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used during each of the past 3 years, and 
well above the amounts used in the pre- 
drought years of heavy hog production. 

Exports will remove part of this excess of 
supply over past consumption requirements, 
But even if we allow for a marked increase 
in exports over recent years, it seems likely 
that supplies will be larger than last year, 
when lard consumption was at its highest 
point in recent years. 


Domestic Edible Fats and Oils (Other 
than Butter and Lard) 


Supplies probably won't quite equal the 
big amounts we had 2 years ago, but they 
will be slightly (4 percent) more than 
last year and above other recent years. Dur- 
ing recent years we have imported food fats 
and oils, partly to fill the gap caused by low 
lard production. But with current large sup- 
plies it appears that the United States again 
will be exporting food fats. 
ing probable exports it seems that supplies 
will be more than what we required during 
2 out of the last 3 years. 

Increases in supplies of both lard and 
other domestic edible fats more than offset 
the decreases in prospect for butter. This 
year total supplies of all fats appear to be 
above average and more plentiful than in 
recent years. 


Wheat 

Supplies appear to be fully large enough to 
take care of domestic needs and export prob- 
abilities and still provide a substantial carry- 
over at the end of the year. They are about 
a tenth smaller than last year’s high level, but 
otherwise bigger than we have had since 
1952. 

The amount of wheat consumed by Amer- 
icans has varied little in the past 3 years, but 
has been substantially below the amount used 
in the 20’s because of diet changes. 

Supplies available for consumption and ex- 
port are expected to be about 180 million 
bushels above the amount consumed during 
each of the last 3 years. Since world sup- 
plies of wheat this season are at a record high, 
there is small probability of an increase in 
American exports large enough to take sup- 
plies below recent consumption requirements. 


After eliminat- 


Rice 


Supplies available for domestic consump- 
tion and exports are expected to be consid- 
erably above the amounts used here in recent 
years. Deduction of probable exports from 
this supply estimate leaves us with about the 
same amount of rice that we consumed last 
year or 3 years ago, and more rice than 
we have required in most other years. 
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Fresh Vegetables 

Although supplies probably will be a little 
(5 percent) smaller than last year’s record 
production, they will be larger than in any 
other recent year. Part of last year’s large 
production went unharvested and did not 
move to market. As a result prospective 
supplies are only a little below last year’s 
consumption. Supplies will be at least 120,- 
000 tons (2 percent) bigger than the 
amount of vegetables that moved to market 
in 1936-37 and 1937-38. 


Sweetpotatoes 

Third largest supply on record is antici- 
pated, even though supplies are only slightly 
(3 percent) larger than last year. Use 
of sweetpotatoes by Americans during the 
past 3 years has been from 55 to 632 
million pounds smaller than the prospective 
amount available for human consumption 
this year. 
Potatoes 

Supplies are expected to be slightly (4 
percent) smaller than last year, when they 
were at about the average level for the past 
10 years. The reduction does not indicate 
any acute shortage. In 6 of the last 15 years 
we have had fewer potatoes than we are 
likely to have for 1939-40. In terms of the 
amount available per person, supplies are 
expected to be 7 pounds less for the whole 
year than the average amount of potatoes 
available last year. But, as compared with 
3 years ago, there will be 5 pounds more of 
potatoes per person. 


Canned Vegetables 

While supplies will be much (12 and 15 
percent) below the relatively high levels of 
the past 2 years, they still are expected to 
be more plentiful than in any other year. 

Consumption of canned vegetables has 
jumped to relatively high levels during the 
past 2 years, but increases in the supply 
have been even greater. Consequently sup- 
plies this season will be just about the same 
as the amount used last year, and more than 
we consumed in most every other year except 
1937-38. 
Fresh Fruits 

Supplies not only are expected to be about 
a tenth larger than last year but they prob- 
ably won't differ much from 2 years ago, 
when a new high point in production was 
reached. Consumers will find fewer pears, 
gtapes, and citrus fruits in markets than last 
year. But this reduction will be more than 
offset by larger amounts of apricots, cherries, 
peaches, cranberries, fresh plums and prunes, 
and apples already marketed or to be mar- 
keted this season. 


Compared with the amount of fruit used 
in this country during the past 3 years, 
prospective supplies available for consump- 
tion and export are 1 to 31/, million tons 
larger. Exports are expected to cancel only 
part of this excess above domestic require- 
ments, because countries at war generally 
look upon fresh fruits as luxuries. 


Canned Fruits and Fruit Juices 

The amount available for domestic con- 
sumption and export appears to be consider- 
ably larger (10 percent) than average con- 
sumption the last 3 years. 

Unless there is an unusual increase in ex- 
ports, which does not appear probable at 
present, supplies will be more plentiful than 
domestic requirements in each of the last 
3 years. 


Dried Fruits 

Piling up of carryovers in recent years has 
pushed supplies up to unusually high levels. 
This season the supplies probably will be 
slightly larger (3 percent) than last year, 
and almost double the amount that found 
its way onto American tables in each of the 
past 3 years. Only part of this excess of 
supplies is likely to be taken care of by 
exports. 


Dried Beans 

Primarily due to a marked drop in produc- 
tion, supplies are expected to be almost 15 
percent less than the record totals of the past 
2 years. Although we will have less dried 
beans available than we consumed in each of 
the past 2 years, supplies still may be 
above the amounts we have used in other 
recent years, 


Supplies for 1940-41 

What the supply situation will be for the 
year beginning July 1, 1940, still remains 
problematical because farmers have not 
planted many of the crops for that year. 

Barring another drought, however, con- 
sumers need have little fear of any prospec- 
tive food shortage. 

Under the “‘ever-normal-granary’’ princi- 
ple of the farm program, reserve supplies of 
corn and wheat already have been set up to 
provide for emergencies. The establishment 
of acreage allotments, coupled with county 
planning under the farm program, permits 
sufficient coordination of scattered farm ac- 
tivities to provide for production of ample 
supplies of all foods, in place of  sur- 
pluses of some items and shortages of other 
items which generally result from uncoord’- 
nated action. 

No change in the farm program for 1940 
is contemplated at present because of the am- 


ple supplies available. Should any need for 
larger supplies arise, consumers may feel 
assured that the machinery to provide for 
such supplies exists. 


Modernizing 


Weights and Measures 


[Concluded from page 12] 


line pumps—or else a condemnation tag for- 
bidding their use. 

Inspection of all scales used by peddlers 
in New York State in the future must now 
take place twice a year, rather than once a 
year as in the past. 

New York consumers have been buying a 
lot of their milk in cardboard containers the 
past few years. Taking note of this trend, 
the legislators brought the law standardizing 
the size of milk containers up to date. Now 
provisions of the law which standardize 
the sizes cover cardboard and all other types 
of containers for milk. 

It shall be a misdemeanor in New York 
State, the legislators said, for any type of 
thread to be sold without proper labeling 
telling either its length in yards or its 
weight. If its weight is less than 2 ounces, 
then the label must tell the length of the 
thread in yards. 

Finally, buried deep in the statutes, but 
of importance to consumers, is the law giving 
the Commissioner of Agriculture and Mar- 
kets power to prescribe how products in bulk 
or in packages—with the exception of but- 
ter, meat and meat products—must be sold. 
(These 3 foods must be sold by net weight 
only.) This means that he now can tule 
that a particular commodity must be sold 
according to weight, numerical count, or 
standard measure, whichever he thinks best. 
This law may well be a trail-blazer in regu- 
lating the sale of commodities so that con- 
sumers may know the exact quantity they are 
getting for each penny spent. 


STATISTICS are news in business—includ- 
ing cooperative business. Canada’s Bureau 
of Statistics has recently reported on the ex- 
tent of the cooperative movement among the 
Dominion’s farmers. 

In 1937 there were some 397,000 farm 
families holding shares and financially inter- 
ested in cooperatives marketing Canadian 
farmers’ products and purchasing supplies 
for them. Patrons were listed at a some- 
what higher figure—451,000. Total assets 
for these co-ops came to 88 million dol- 
lars. Of this total, members’ investments 
amounted to over 51 million dollars. 
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